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But those who imagined that Napoleon was bluffing were wrong.
He had never been more in earnest in his life. And so were his fanatic
followers. That November a prame was brought into Deal with
thirty soldiers, splendidly equipped and full of confidence. They
seemed neither low nor mortified at being star.ed at and questioned
by their captors, and obviously felt no need to sham spirits. They
simply stated with sublime assurance that they would soon be re-
taken and that the war would be over in a couple of months. Hester
Stanhope, Pitt's niece who rode over from Walmer to see them, found
them perfectly at ease and engaged, Frenchmanlike> in dressing their
hair and attending to their persons, one pulling up a prodigious black
stock over his chin, another giving a knowing air to a giant cocked
hat with a horrid national cockade or "badge of rascality" in it.
It caused her a thousand disquieting reflections. " Some people
say they will never attempt to come here," she commented; "I
differ from them. I have seen the almost impassable mountains
they have marched armies across."1
Around Christmas there were new alarms. For many weeks signs
of activity had been noticed in Brest and the French Atlantic ports
as well as at the Texel; both battleships and transports were known
to be fitting for sea. It was believed that an expedition was preparing
for Ireland, to sail either in conjunction with or as a diversion to
the main invasion flotilla. This was a threat to which England was
always sensitive, for Ireland was the Achilles heel in her armour,
both moral and strategic. Orders were accordingly given that, in the
event of the French warships escaping from Brest, the Channel Fleet
was to rendezvous off the Lizard and follow them either to Ireland
or up Channel to Boulogne, A reserve squadron was also stationed
under Sir Robert Calder between Mizen Head and the Durseys,2
As the last days of 1803 approached, conviction again grew that
the French would hazard the attempt. "Bonaparte is so pledged
to make an attack upon this country/' wrote the Secretary of War,
"that I do not well see how he can avoid it"s Everything that
was known of his character and desperate methods confirmed it.
There was a widespread belief that the invasion would decide the fate
of the war; Nelson, writing from his remote watchtower off Toulon,
trusted that the enemy of mankind would be cut off and peace follow.
His friend, Lord Minto, was more far-seeing. " I do not participate
in the wishes of those bold citizens and country gentlemen who are
anxious that the French should come in a fortnight that we may get rid
of the expense and trouble of preparation. Greater and severer trials
are coming on us than perhaps this country expects. But/' he added,
" such is the spirit of the people that "I am fully persuaded that, in spite
of our Government and the grand scale of Frenbh preparation, we shall,
though not without a long and arduous struggle, frustrate our enemies/'4
^ * ?*ster Stanhope, 41-2. The future Sir Harry Smith, then a lad of sixteen on guard with the Whit-
tlesea Yeomanry at Norman Cross, described the insolent assurance of the French prisoners who bade
him go back to his mama and eat more pudding. Smith, I, 3.